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American Council on Education, "National Nprms far Entering College 

Freshmen ~ Fait 1966." ACE Research Reports , Vol. 2, No. r,il967. 
American Council on Education, "The ^American Freshman: National Norms' 
for Fall 1972." ACE Research Reports , Vol. 7, No. 5, 1972. 

, The ACE has developed noanns for entering college freshmen annually for 
many years and for many variables, including racial composition. For th^ 
freshman year beginning in the fall of 1966, ;10. 8 percent in public four- 
year colleges were either black or American Indian (ACE 1967, p. 22). In 

^ 1972'ivth is ^figure had- increased to 15.9% (ACE'\1972, p.. '33>. 'In 1972, 2.0 
pe.rcent of .entering college freshmen in public^ four^year colleges rep'ort- 
ed that they were either Mexican Americah or Puerto Rican (these 'categor- 
ies had not been included in the 1966 questionnaire) . That such increases 
in minority enrollment were not limited to publiij institutions is also 
indicated* In 1966; 2.4 percent of students in pj^vate universities were 
black or American Indian. In 1972, this figure was 5.4 percent. 

/ • V ' ' 

Angoff, W., "Why the SAT Scores are Going Down. fit^glifeh Journal , March 
^ 1975, pp. 10-11.. ' ; , " 

Angoff reviews some hypotheses about factors that m^j ha\i contributed to 
'the decline of ' SAT scores. He also ^jjdiscusses others ^hat appear not to 
have had aity influence on the drop 'In scores). JJie hypotheses fall inta 
four categories: '(1) that there has been a change in the abilities of 
the high s(^hool, population,- (2; that ther^ has been atchange in 'the 
college-goifig populatiiDn; (3) that th^re has been a cl^nge in the popula- 
tion that takes the SAT and similar college-entrance tests; J[i^) that the 
change is an artificial result of test properties and testing techniques. 

Amibruster, Frank, The U.S. Primary and Secondary gducatiun Process . With ' 
contributions by Paul J. Bracken and the assistance of %oyce'Lind. 
. Final Draft. Croton-on-Hudpon, N.Y. : Hudson Institute, ^975. 
This study was conducted as part of a project of United St,a\es social 
policy^s tudies conduct^ under a grant from the U'.-S. Office^^af Economic, 
Opportunity, ^atticularly relevant to the concerns#of the Advisory Panel* 
on Score Decline is an appendix cifing test results fr<?m 22 ^nual stat^ 
^testing programs, from the Dis^trict of Colombia and sev6ral l^rge ci»ties . 
The* test scores show, that the growth in academic<^ achievement n6ted after^ 
Wotld War II topped out during the i9eps. Many achievement ind&atprs'^show 
this turning*" point occurring after the middle of. the 1960s. \(^ . *\ 

In^'a. substudy by Paul J. Bracken, data are also cited from n^tTlorial- 
renorming studies thJyt point to significant declines in'scaj^as, 6^pecial- * 
ly the- upper grade^v^The Iowa Tests of Basic <Skill^ v^tfe renoi^dd in ^ 
1955, 1964', .and 1970; the Comprehensive Tfests of Basic Wcills in 1973^; 
and the Iowa Tests of^Educational Development (I^^) tin, 1971 I^EoXreports 
also ,4^^cate that scores have continued to fall s\nc^ 1971. ^ A ' 
Armbfust^r rules out socioeconomic factors as major .cJ6ntributots to/ " 
lower aptitude and achievement and concludes : yl*the problems of education 
are^rmore likely to originate from* forces within the schools than.froM 
outside factors. . . Perhaps a contrib,uf ing f abtqr ,was the s^me orie 
which may have caused academic demands to be reduced: a loss of .^perspjec- " 
tive by educators'," (p. 275) With the loss bfi p^r spec tfive^ hap , pome an y.'. 
'erosion of traditional values and ^a deqline on both social and ac&demio^^^ , 
discipline. Armbruster suggests that **our ^implicit trust in educators may, 
not be well founded. . . Perhaf)s the ii{ost important f iifst step" is. to' \ 
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convince those with the final Responsibility Vpolicyftiakers) that a prob- 
lem truly exists." (p. 27*8) VA glance at slatA^and^ national data since 
the second half of the 1960s clearly shows tha^ the entire primary and 
secondary school system was — and d,s — in jeopardy." (p. 280) He ad- 
vocates that the federal government ct)llect achievement data and use 
-th^s information as a gauge in makingz-f in^ancial\grants to phe schools. 

'^uUodk, R., and Stern, J., "Estimated SAT SummaVy^- Statistics fo^^ High 



^School Cohorts, 1967-1974." Memorandum^ Septeihber ,3, 1974. Princ^- 
"ton, ^I.J;': Educational Testing Service. ♦ . * 
To answer the .question of wliether the number of junior scores of students 
who\ took the test again as seniors was a source of^ bia^ in the SAT "test- 
ing-year" lueans, special tables we^-e developed in which dniy t!he senior 
scores of persons., t.aking the SAT as juniors and seniors, i.e., "known" ^ 
repeater^, were retained. The effect'of removing -th^se junior scdras from 
the means for 1966-67 and. 1973-74 was to reduce the\mean«decline in SAT-V 
from 27 , points to'2t^oints, and the dedline in SAT-^M from 17 to 11 -points 

Conference Bpard'df /he Mathematical Sciences, National Advisory Committee 
/s on Mathematical Education, Overview and Analysis' of Sch ool Mathematics^, 
Wades k-12 . Prepared with' the support of the National Science Found-" 
ation. Washington, D.C. : Confereoc4 Board of the .Mathematical Sciences, 

' '1975. ^ ^ 

This study of the way mathematics is taught in the American public schools 
concludes that recent/declines in mathematics test sco^res are not caused 
by faulty teaching but are a result of tbther factors that have caused 
similar nationwide declines in reading, 'so<;ial studies, and science test 
scores". The report reasons ^ that "new math" courses are blameless because 
they are, fundamentally sound and also because the spirit and substance of 
such courses have not been extensively int^lemented in the classrooms. 
Instead, because of declines in achievement levels in other school sub- 
jects, it is asserted: /'Scholastic performance is sensitive to broad 
school and soqletal pressures that are little influenced by choice of 
content or teaching method in special subject areas." 

Farr, R. , Tuinman, J., and Rowls, M. , Reading Achievement in the United 
States: Then and Now. Report prepared for the United States Office of 
Education by Educational Testij.ng, Service and Indiana University, 1975, 
.The .Investigators were concerned with whetHeif the level of reading 'com- 
^ nletency had declined over the years and sought to discover whether a data 
§^se was available to answer the question, they found that publishers 
kept renorming data confidential, they could find mo data on readability 
levels of children's books! and they could not obtain records on reading 
^perf-ormance of Army inductees. Cen&us reports, too, were a blinS alley, 
since the definitions of literacy were totally inadequate. Thus the data 
base- for the; study was the following: (I) extant research literature on 
'studies of changes in reading perf opnance; (2) a 'survey of 100 public 
school systems,, to locate records o.^ reading achievement change over a^ 
number of years; (3) a survey qf^the 50 stated,- to locate statewide read- 
ing achievement data. Desp^-te the extremely iyladequate extant data bases, 
th6 authors are willing to draw the following (tentative) conclusions: 
reading 'scores s as *r^po'rted in the literature, appear to be higher for* 
groups tested now rather- than> "theh.^* School systeiA' dchlevemfent data sh'ow 
gradual improvement in reading competency for high school ^udents,. from. 





the beginnin^g of the Ipentury up to ^^965'; there may, hoVever^ be a very». 
sld^lit degli^ ^n. reading achievement af teir-196^v< \ ^ 

^Fasdld, J. ,^J|alx>^_^. , and Impara, J., ^edline in -Stanaardij^e4^ Test Scares : 
► ^""^ c A Widespreap i /Phenomenon*. Salem, Oregon:, Oregon t)epa&tinent of ,£duca;tion>' 

•A^'compilatior^ of several articles on^ the theme ofeig^, general; rdeplin^ ±r\ 
, t1ife'^b'Mlll^''ot-high school students. ''V^<- * . ^^-^ • i 

,FA-w|jg~an, J. , and Jung, S*. M. , Progress '^n Edufedtiotff A SMple StirY&y^ .' . - V 
<t$J60--i[^70)^ Palo Alto, California: American Institutes for; Re&eaif^b!^^. 

This st:uc(y?c6wered the reading comprehension ^of students in , the " -i- 

TALENT sample^ A^8 item reading comprehensicrtt tes^^wa^s administered ih 
1960 to more thaa'^^00,000 high s^chopl studeiiLts^^re^^tin§>^'^''^andqm [ 
/s^mpl^ (^f 1,353 diffei:ent schools. Ten years lat^t th^identical >te^t' 
\jks admirjis tered to 'bv^^l2,000 high sphool .^jideK^/t^.ih 134^&ch6ols, the 
sample, fe^ng selected^in^^^i^e same way as the*^|.9^60^'SQin^!B^ y;^^r:Vi^^thiSv 10- 
year period; the mean scor^e increased* slightly ,frotn^ . 8^1 -31 .25 . 

Fos ter ^ . H": ^ -Statis.tics of Tublic Elein^.ntarj^ and Sec&ridary; Day Schools , 

• Sall^l9^2 ^ 'Pefartment of Hg^3^;t3^,^p^cat-^^ Welf ar^'^'-^^^b ' 

" No. C(Jii:)&.7t^"n'^3".vV w^i^^ 

Har^isahfegfer, A'T,' '^nd Wil^y, D. , i^vfegt^s-, ^e^tgj^^^a ffli ^'eCP€f j 

' i^Bed to Worry? Chicago r 'C^MRI?fcivT9^^ 
"Score,, Test, and Pupil .Evidenge for^ Te&t>_ Score Ch§iii^ 
pp. 69-72) : ^ . "^.^^ 

"For the gast decade, nearly all reported test -data sh^^^'^ecflines from 
grade five .outward . The declines become g^or^e- pronounced^Jat' higher grade 
levels. This patte|^ is obvious in all tested area5?S^?. A few test 
data first .seenTed to contradict^ these findings: . - 

"The PSAT data of, eleventh graders did not show a systematic decline.. 
But we also found factors ^-diat .explain the apparent nondecline. After 
correcting; for scale drift, the PSAT data folljpw the general decline 
pattern from the piid-sixties to J970 and fropi )^J2 onward. The'score " 
, increase in 1971 could be" due to changes. in the test-takiftg ^population, 
*as in that year the' PSAT was connect;ed to the Naticrnal Merit' ^Scholarship ^ 
Competition, resulting in a more* selective tfes^.fakihg group. On the 
whole, we conclude that the analysis of the apparently contradictory 
results shows that accounting for ^Ble drift and change in' tested stu- 
dent po'pulations alters th^ PSAT score pattera to conform with the common 
mold. ' • • / - s 

» '"NAEP's finding of, increasing Reading-Literacy performance for elev- 
erith and twelfth graders (17r;year-olds) contrafiicts all other test find- 
''^ings for this age group. Here we believe the key for explanation lies in 
the test contents and tasks. NAEP's itejis address basics far b^elow the 
eleventh and twelfth grade curriculums, while the other tests are ori- 
epted toward more grade-level specific content. Typical grade-specific ^ > 
achievem^ent tests -and the" J^AEP* assessment are not easy to relate. How- ^ 
ever*,* we should assert that, the NAEP increase in Reading-^Literacy per- 
fo^rmance is^'va^lid and impdrtcant, even though it is not an achievement 
" area for^eleventh and, twelfth g^faders. and it* may not ultimately cojatra- 

* diet the findings of decline in more complex content. 
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"The Changes in Science^ierf ormance among secondary pupils. are some- 
what more puzzling... The college-bound grpup taking the ACT showd- 
* fluctuation in Science achievement over the period between 1965-1966 and^ 
. 1973-74 of about 12 percent of a st^dard deviation^ even though there is no 
- systematic trend , This .fluctuatiorx is smaller than, the size of the com- 
. parable drops in EngJ.ish (27 perc^ifpt)" and Social .Studies (34 percent),,^ 

but is still sizable. The pattern for Science was a low period from 1966^ 
. ^7 'to , 1968-69 followed by *a rise,, a small drop, and a recent rise to pre- 
L ^^^vious^h^ghest ]^vels . The sajne age grpup*, in their performance on a very 
' \'\ siMl^r , tes^^^^ test of Natural Science, shows decli|ie. Twelfth 

. 'V.^j^^dj^ri !. performance, 'in the State of Iowa, showed a large, Recline between 
^ |rr^6^and' 1970j with performance plateaus before and after, '^this decline, 
therefor^, matches a period of rise in ACT performance. Twelfth ^graders 'on 
the NfJEP also shovvr large declines duriftg^ an* overlapping period (1969-73). 
The only known /iyS^^ematic discrepancy between these data sets is in the 
college-boundness of th^e ACT test takers. Perhaps science achievement has 
dropped precipitously among the noncollege bound, but not among .those 
pi>eparing~^f or higher education, 

! "AnQther startling finding which we could not explain by means of^ 
characterist;,ics of the tests or test takers is the large drop ih. verbal 
achievement scores for females. ' - . 

\ "Although we' have to'conclude tha^ test scores declined for all tested 
^ acl3Le^em[ent areas for grades five tlwough twelve oVer the past decade, 
" w^found no evidence for declines in lower grades (grades two, three, and 
four), but perhaps even slight increases in a9hievement scores, OuiL.anal- 
' yses of t-ests and test takers -indi/iates that these findings are real, not 
artifacts. , , . 

*^The School, a Search Arena for cfauses ^f Achievement Declines^ (sut^ry, 

. • pp. 1(56-107) \ t I / ' ' " / • ^ 

'^Features ot children's school enyironments-^-^aly^edy as to their potential 



relevance as det^rminers^f achievement test scoreVd^clines ^atmBVvy, highly 
discrepant burdens of likely responsibility. Pupil mobility or desegreg^- 
tion seem not to have any explanatory power, >as' regional and §tate differ- 
ences 'contradict the widespread character of the declines. Teaching staff 
characteristics, such as ^xperi^Tic^^%and education, are possible distal 
causes but existing data do not reveal any evidence that, they 'play a 
relevant tole .^n tme current test scpre drops, Mso, for some of the fac- 
tors connected to school reorganization in the past decade, such as 
continuing high school consolidation and the crowded state 6f eleVnentary 
schools^ following*^he postwar baby boom, we could .not draw any sttaight- ^ 
forward conclusion of powerful determination of decreasing achievement 
test. scores. This. similarity: arises from the simultaneity of their ac- 
companiment by massive funding increases and the inconsi.steu<:y of their 
likely, impact with grade level differences in the' decline » And we lack 
r data showing changes in pupils* learning motivation. ; ' ^ V ' 

"Evidence for other contextual factors seems to reveal po'lential con- 
tributory power in the explanation of test score decreases. One sugh. f arc-*, 
tor is pupil absence rate, which has steadily increased ov.er'the past 
decade, resulting ip smaller avet:age amounts of schoolirfg for pupils, but 
also burdening the teaching process considerably. ^ - . 

*\ , .But the strongest explanatory power seems 'to come from curric- 
_ul0r clian^es . , Our gross dat^ indicate a considerable enrollment decline in 
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. academic cciu^se^'. Secondary pupils 'have been taking fewer courses in 
general ^nfellsh and mathematics . .'But also enrollment in typical college 
preparatory courses , -such ,^as algebra, first-year foreign languages, and 

^physics, Ip decreasing, . . . " ' ' 

HaWes, G Jr. , "The Decline of the SATs." CHANGE , llovember 1972, pp. 17-19. 
. .Avetfage tfeslt score, levels in' college entrance "tests appear *to be declin- 
ing, yet many teachers feel, that' students are not less able academically 
than.theil: predecessors. In a technical report for the Carnegie Commission 
on 'Higher! Education,^ Paul Taubman and Terence Wales, found that the aver- 
age tnentJl ability o^ college students,, as reflected in IQ test scores,; 
. was higher in the early 1960s than was that of college students in ' i 

-the 192Qs| and^l930s, in spite of greatly increasea enrollments sinc'e 
World Wail II. Yet in recent y^ars the decline of SAT scores has been 

-noted, a .striking* case being that of Horace Greeley High School in the 
well-to-do suburb of Chappaqua, New York.^ The school has kept records of 

',thev.quarcile distributions of four-year cumulative course-grade averages 
of graduating classes for the last 23 years. The median in each of the 
last six ^years has varied only from 82 to 84, fluctuating between 80 and* 
83 in 'th J previous 17 years. Yet SAT- medians Have ' steadily declined from 
1962 -'s •5?5 t<y 19.72 's 522. ' , 

HiltOn^,, Rhett, H.', BroudyT i: L., Bower, C. , "Carter,. M. M., Creech, 

F. R.,*and fichternacht , G. J., The Base-Year Starvey of the 'National 



Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of, 1972 , 'Final Report, 
PrincSton, N.J. : Educational Testing Service, 1973, 



encks, [C., Inequality; A Reassessment of the Effect Family agd School- 
ing jn America. New York: Basic Books, 1972. ^ 



Argues tljiat school quality has little effect on achievement, (/rawing upon 
major sirveys conducted since 1960: Census BureaS studies of social mo- 
bility and income distribution,- Project TALENT 's surveys of American ^ 
high set (pols the Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey, and many 
others. 

'Johnson, Charles E. , Jr., "Changing Trends in College Enrollment." 

Colle:^e atid University, Fall 1973, pp. 35-41. ^ 
Documents the many ch^es in. colleges in the recenjt past: in the college 
<^age popjilation, enrollment rates, proportion attending two-year or four- 
year cojle^e^, pi:pp6rtion attending public or private colleges, and ' 
^^(JoLleg^ costs and' financing. ' - * / 

»llaeroff, b. , "The Missing School^ Yardstick: Measuring Gains and Losses." 

Ne;f ^ork Times , March 17, 1975. * 
A call ipx bettrt systems of monitoring pupil progress. Also cqmrnents 
on the act that fccdence scores. on the National Assessment of Educational 
Prog^res"s 'ftavfe "sli^ppefi" since the tests were first administered in 1969-^ 
70 (th^^' readministfation took place in 1972-73). The greatest decline 
was evids 



, ^.Maifco, Q 
Conce 



anced by 17 year old students. ' ^ - ^ 

L, , and Stern, J. , ^ Investigation'^of the "Repeater" Hypothesis 



.irnirig SAT Score Declines . Princeton, N.J. : Educational Testing 
Serviie,^ April 1974. [| ^ 
The decline in senior SAT-verbal means 'from 1967 to 1973 w^s studied^fter 
adiustmettts to ^'senior means were made under three different assumpt^^s 
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about the proportion of repeaters". The samples were three mutually ex- 
clusive groups: (1) April or May juniors, who did not r^epeat the SAT in • 
•their senior year; (2) April or May juniors, who repeated the SAT \n ^ 
November or December; (3) November and pecember seniors who did no-t take 
.the SAT in April or May as juni^ors. Th^\ three assumptions wer^ these: 

(1) all the nonrepeating juniors repeated the test in November or De- 
cember of the senior year; (2) the percentage- of April/May juniors who 
repeated the test in November and' December was the ^ame^in, 1967 — i.e., 
67.32 percent; (3) 'the percentage of seniors in November ahd^ December 
who were repeaters was the ^ame as in 1968 — i.e., 33.83 percent, the^ 
year in which the highest percentage of seniors were repeaters. Since not 

* all the juniors would ever/be expected ta repeat the test in ^the senior 
year, 'the fitsj: assumptionVeads to an overestimate of the eff,ect of re- 
peaters, but the other two give more reasonable est|.mates. Ihe results 
indicat;e t.he "repeater hypothesis" accounts for about three points* of ^ 

"^the 26-poi-nt SAT-verbal mean score decline of N})vemben:^ and December / * 

* seniors ftrom 1967-73. The effect on the decline' of all seniors or all 
juniors and seniors tested durijag an academie year wo^uld be dven less. 

McCandless, S. A., The SATl. Score Decline and its Implica.tions for College 
Admissions * f'aper j) resented at 'the 1975 Western Regional Meeting of the - 
College Entrance Examination Board, January 'jl975. 
Several, hypotheses tha : have been offered^Uo explain the score decline 
are here considered in detail: the possible invalidity of the tes't; 

(2) the decreased numbers of>^T "repeatef s" ; ^(3) t'he instability of the 
Score scale; (4) changi ng t^t-taking patferns; '(5) change in .the (jollege- 
going population (less academically able because of expansion of the 

.candidate group); (6) legional change in SAT^taking and immediate college 
entry; and .(7)' progressive decline Ui developed reasoning ability among 
youngs Americans generally. None of the a\FailJable data were found to be 
decisively supportive cf .any hypothesis./ Cqncludes with a' discussion of 
the implications for tli^oljege of planning to arrest or reverse a pro- ^ 
jected score decline f cr V^^ospective applicants. 

The article contains the following usefufl tables: (1) SAT Score "Aver- 

' ages for 1972 and 1973 graduates; (2) SAT Score Averages , by Sex, for 
1972,' 1973, 1974 graduates; (3) SAT Score Averages by Grade Levels for the 

' Testing Years 19,65^66 through 1973-74; (4)/ SAT-Verbal Score Distributions, 
for Graduates of 197Z aLd 1973 Taking the iTest; (5) SAT Score Averages 
for SAX-Takin^ Student? from High* School^ graduating Classes, 1967-rl974 ; « 
.(5b/ fpv Ifales; (5c) for Eemales; (6) SAT/ Score Averages 1956-57 through 
1973-74; (7aX Estimates of the Rate of Hj^gh Schgol Graduation, Immedj^e 
College Entry, and SAT- Taking among Both '/Sexes, 1959-74; (7b) for Males; 
(7c) for Females; /(8) Estimated S^ Scoif^ Averages for All Immediate ^ 
College Entrants, 1961 and 1968; (^a). Percentages of i2th-Grade' Males ~ 
Classified by SES, Ability, and 13th-Gr/ade Enrollment 1960-61 and 1967-68; 
(9b) for Females; (10) Percentage Distributions of SAT-Takers by Region 
of Residence, 1959-68; (11) Percentage/pisKiributions of Immediate College 
Entrants, by Region -of Residence, 196l3/ and 1961?; -(12) Primary Families . 
with Civilian Dependent Members,. 18 tc^,^24 Years Old and Percent Enrolled 
Full-time in College by Family Income: Octob^if 1967 to 1972; (13) Estimat- 

' e'd SAT Score Averages for All Seniors,^ 1960-61 *and 19^7 -*68. 
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Modu,. C. C. , and' Stern, J., The Si^ility of the SAT Score Scale ." 

Research Bulletin^RB-75-9 . Prince'ton, N.J.: Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, blarch 1975. ^ , ' 
The authors im^estigaXed the consistency of SAT scales from 1963-73 . Two 
verbal and two ftia^ihematical sections that had been administered in the 
1963 and 19^6 administrations were readministered to a random sample of 
the 1973 SAT candidate group. The' raw scores on 1963 and- 1966* forms were . 
placed on the reporting scajl,e for a 1973 fotm. The* raw-to-scaled score ' 
'conversions derived in 1<§63 and JL966 for equivalent raw scores represent- 
ing the same 'ability levels on these f ornts were compared with their 
correspoijding- scores on tjie 1973 reporting scale. The equating procedures 
used in the experimental equating Vere identical with those used in the 
operational equating of SAT Scores during the period o£ 'the study. How- 
ever, 'in the operational equating, several'^'^qua tings intervened betwe'en 
the tests t^hat were equated 4ii^c'tly in £his study. The results indicated 
that for both 1963 and 1966 eq,uatings, the 1973 candidate group would 
have earned lower scores' on^both SAT-verbal and SAT-mathematical had the 
experimental equating results rather than the cr^rational equating 
results been used in reporting the December 1973 scores. The average 
difference was 14 points for S.AT-verbal and 17 points .for, SAT-mathemat- 
ical scores. The .study data do not provide an explanation for the dis- 
crepancy between the results pf the experimental and opera*tional equat- 
ing over the period *of the study. ' \ 

Further research is suggested to determine the *bias in different 
equating methods, the effect of various 'methods of reliability estimates 
on^equating results, the effect of .variations in the performance of suc- 
^ceedihg generations of candidates on Common equating sectioijis, the effect 
of the* choice of equating sections, and the effect o^ the choice'of old 
forms to whix:h each new form is equated. 

Munday, Led A., Declining Admissions Test Scores . Iowa City: The Aihericati 

College Testing- Program, 1976. M • 

Over the last 10 years the decline in tes't score averages h^s been ex- , 
perienced by both ACT and SAT, and thfe extent of "the decline — about 
2 "^izcent* tp *3 percent of a standard deviation^per year -- has been 
similar for bioth programs. There is variation by subject matter field; 
the •decline in ACT scores has been most marked ^in socia-l studies, there 
has been no declii^e in natural^ sti^ence, apd there Has been some decline 
in English and mathematics. The (fecline in test score averages, has^ been 
accompanied by an increased variability in the a'cademic achievement of 
students Rested. .Declining admissions test scores are a national phe- 
nomenon, occurring in all regi<>ns and in nearly all states. The per- 
centage of ACT-tested high scoring students has rjemained about the same , 
over the last five years, while the percentage c5f low scorinig studejitfe 
has increased. -The A are marked se^ differences. Overall, the scores of ' 
men^ have not. declined appreciably , 5ver the last five ^ea^rs, but the ^ 
scores. of women have declined .considerably . This trend has been accom- 
panied by an increase in the percentage of women among ACT-tested students 

Two possible explanations for declining admissions test scores were 
examined. The first concerned who- takes the test^and the second, how 
wel'l prepared they are. To deal with thes^ questions,, it was necessary 
to use data -from s,tate testing programs and tl^e National Assessment sdnce 
ACT data describe college-bound students and not high school students 



generally. The results for two^ states showed that in recent years, differ- 
ent people have probably been taking the test,' and that starting in the 
latfe._i9.6Os and. continuing to_ the present, high school students Jiave likely 
been less well prepared than pre.viously. In different years one factor 
;.ik^ly has more influence than the' other, and in other years .they combine 
in the^r influence. If the limited data studied j^ave applical)ility to 
the national ^c6ne' it is possible'to conclude that In recent .years the 
"ACT. score decline has been largely due to the changed pool of test-takers. 
For their part, colleges and universities would seem to have adapted to 
the de^clining admissions scores of their' incoming stu(^nts. (Author's 
summary) ' ' \ - * ' 

*'^^ewest National J^orms Show — Decline in Scores Contini*^s." ACTivity \, 

October i975-, 13 (4) , 5. ' ^ 
The 1974-75 norms for ACT Assessment test.sco-re^ show a continued decline; 
yet reported high sphoo^ grades* cor)tinu4 to rise The 1974-75 mean com- * 
.{>6slte score for the four tests that make up the t^sC section of the ACT 
Assessment is/i8.6 j(based on a 1-^36 scale)", compajred to 18.9 ^ year ago" 
and 19.2 in 19J2-73. -The mean high school* grade^ pointy average (based on*. 
^ four-poiilt scale^ for s^lfi-reported graces in subject areas covered in 
the ACT Assessment test s^(rti^on) is 2.91 in 1974t75, eompardd to 2.86 
the previous year and 2.81 in 1972-73. Composite scores are higher for 
males (J19 . 5 .against 17.8 for females): females' grade point averages are 
higher than those of their male counterparts (3.00 for females, 2^81 for 
maLes). More junior' are taking the tests. Of the' 900,000 taking ACT^ As- 
"sessment during .the past year, 23 percent were high, school juniors. Last 
year they were 20^ percent of the total ajid 18 percent .in 1972-73.' 

Perry, D., and Swanson, E. 0., "Decline in Minnesota College Aptijtude 
\ .Test Scores'." In J. Fasold et al.,*eds., Secline/in <Standaxdi2ed Xest 
^ Scores: A Widespread Phenomenon . S'ale*^,- pf eg6n:.,0|^gon Department of 
Education, 1974. ^ . ^ - . 

The Minnesota Statewide Testing Program annually offers a Scholastic' 
AptiJ;ude Test, measuring verbal cqmpreheflision an4 reasoning, to^all 
Minnesota eleventh-grade students. In 1966-67, 98 percent of all juniors 
txjok th^ te^,Jbut in 1972-73, the figure dropped' t;o 91 percent. Both the. 
Imean and median have been -steadily declining sin^*'1968-69 . Ih that year 
' the juniors had a mean of about 33.0; in 1972-7<3 the mean score yks- 31.0. 
^on the same t2st form. The standard devi^^tion was>4^.3 in 1968-69 and. 

12 .,4 in 1972-V3. (Minnesota mean scores for junibfs tested in 1963-64 
' through ^965-66 and .for juniors tested in»1966-67 .through 1968-69 stayed 
(^sen'tially level.) the statistics are'nol sufficiei>t to explain the - 
decrease. Fewer students participate, but thofee who 'do not take the test 
are generally lower-ranking students whose participation would have 
furthdvf decreased scores ..- The 'decline is due to ^the decrease in frequency 
pfhigh scores^ combined with increase*of frequency of scores close to 
the average. 'Peibags the mos't likelyV explanat1f.on of the decrease in 
average (scores is phkt stude;nt attitude's aiid Motivation have changed*^ ^ * 

.Peterson, I. , /"College Textbooks being Simplified to Meet Needs of the 
' ■Poor' ReaHer." New York Times , November 7,^1974. 

Textbocjk publishers have recently lowered the reading leyels of college 
textbooks. Jlost of the pressure fcfr improved "readability" c^me from 
coqim\anity colleges that have had hugely expanding populations. There - ^ 



was, however, evidence of sufficient tr6Uble with reading coinprehensioit^ 

four-jfear oplleges to persuade the publishers xo produce new read-^, 
ability fbrmu^as. ' * ^ ' • ^ ' ^ 

Schrader^ W. , Test Data as .Social Indicators , Statistical Report 

SR-68-77 ./Princeton, N.Jf. : Educational Testing Service, -September 
N 1968. • 

This survey Iwa^ sunder taken to find out whether useful year-to-year com- 
parisons' of / educatioYtal achievement in. the U.S. could be made using 
existing tast data. Tests were locate'd that provided the necessary data 
for making the comparisons, and all the ,186 specific comparisons' of . 
earli'fer witR later performance; were expressed in a common unit — the 
percentile rank On the new. norms of a student who scored at the 50th * 
percentile rank on the .old norms. Using the norms for the Towa Tests of 
'Basic Skilly (grades 3-8) * the Metropolitan Achievement ^ests (grade^ 
5-8), and the Stanford Achievement Test (grades' 5-8) , ^chrader found 
sligjht gains for students in/the lower-grades, whp would have been high 
school seniors in 1968, over same-aged groups', who, would have been 
seniors, in 1957, 1960, and 1963, • ^ ' - ' . n . 

Schrader, W*.. B., and Hilton, T. , Educational Attainment of Ajnerican High " 
School Seniors in 19,60, 1965, and 1972eJ!easibility study .' Final 
Report, Project No. .rNIE-G-74-0050, 1975? Princeton-, N.j/: Educational* 
Testing Service, 1975. ' ' - ' > ' " o - ' 

Schrader and Hilton, after a study of ^tli^ feasibility of ^equating the 
1960^ Project TALENT, the 1965 Educational' Opportunities* Survey (Cplem'an 
1966) and the 1972 National Longitudinal , Study of the. Class of 1972 
(Hilton et'al. 1973), j>rop'ose' an 3n^lysis of mea,n chknge of these- nation- 
al samples o^v the period of the score ,de2;line on the SAT. • 
* ♦ • . , ' • 

Schrader, B., and Jackson, R. , Preliminary Report on the 1974 

PSAT/^SjQT Norms 'l^.tudy . Meriorandum dated March^24', 1975. Princeton, 
N.J.: Educational Testing Service. 
Using data ftom PSAT/NMSQT adnfiriisU?ations in i960,' 1^66, "and 1970, ^the 

. authbrsi found that tSAT mean'vetba^l and mathematical scores had remained ? 
virtually, constant over a 14-year period,, even Jthough ther'6 was a slight 
increase in the' 1966 ^means . 'In' 1960, the mea^ verbal score •Was 3^4.2, and 
in 1974, it was 34.3. In 1960, the mean mathematical score was'3'8.7, and 
in 19-74 i^: was 38.6. The schools were rancipmly selected, but ^f rom schools 

.who* voluntarily ccropera ted. • Tbe^ sample was. not completely random ^bec^usie 
all schools selected "did not participate in the stu^y. In 1960, only^ 
seven-tenths of the schools participated, and in 197A. pnly. three-fifths 
of the selected schools participated. Accordingly, the *f indings may be'; 
questioned. * , • ' / " 

Start, K. J§., "Thirty Years of Reading ^St^ridards .in Englan^." Educational 
^ 'Researcher, 1972, 1 (11), 8-9. , r , . 

A 1970-71 .national survey 6f England/s 11- and 15-year-old children w^as^ 
unde^takep to establi'Si current reading standards and^to relate them 
similar surveys that "had been conducted 'iji 1938,"' 19487 1952, L^^^ . 
and 1^64, Tests were administered: to a stratified random sample ^mth^ 
school type arjd size providing the strata and the within-cell > sample ? • 
frac'tioris drawp by birthdays .t Scores in 1946 were below the 1938 esti- 
mates but had risen steadily since. When. the 19JO-71 figures were adde% 
to thos,e .of the prevJLous twenty ye^ars, the data indicated that reading^ ♦ 



i^standard$ 'of the childretl l^vittg English pi;lmary "schools "were no better 
no'w ' th^n\,they were in 1960 and^could well be less th^n the stanc|^ards ili'^'v., 
7^964." J^. 6ffiqial committee of inquiry has .be^n* established to investi- 
' -^^^ teaching of English, trailing a'f teach^fe, and monitoring 

of educajDit^nali attainment ihay be improved". ' 

^ Stewart,, E*. E.y The Stability of the SAT-Verbal Score Scale . Research 

Bulletin M|-66r^7, CEEB RDR-66-7. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing 
§er^Fici,|,;Jilj.jrU9§6. . . . ' 

Raw scoffs DTI? each of four old forms ,bf ' the SAT-Verbal test were placed ' 
on the .reporting gcalk for a newer form.' The new data '•were collected ^ 
9s .part of the December ^1963 administration; data ,6n the old forms wer-e 
retrieved from /files for the Apfil 1944, January \l948, Ilarcth* 1953, and* 
F6bryary 1957 SAt administrations Result^s : (1) -Eor both the 1953 and 
1957 forms, the experiinentally derived scales and. the reporting scales 
.differed by less than five points in. the yicinity of the mean, thus good 
enough to conclude that ^t1ie SAT-Verbal scale remained highly stable dur^ 

.;ing 1953*-63. .(2) Although, the starljiard errors of both scales ar^ relative- 
*ly large, it may be concluded thaf' the score of a candidate tested in 
1963 and Scoring in the vicinity of* 500 might be 20-35 points higher , 
than the scote of. a candidate *of "equal, abi'ii^ty tested in 1948. Since, 
the scale 4s it existed in' 1953' was kept through 1963, the shift in ^he 
meaning of the stale must have occurred .betweto 1948 and"^953.' Scores on 

, SAT-Veirbal reported in April 1944 may^not have*had' the same meaning a^ 
those *o^- December 1963', but the- methodological limitations inherent in 

*^^die experimental equating of tll>)se two forms preclude any jr^iable quanti- 

, tatiye a^s^j^sment' of whatever dif f erenpes ^may exist Between the scal^e of 
the early 1940s and that of 'the ealrly 1960s. ' 

> Tavris, Carol. "The End of the IQ Slump. Psychology Today ^ April 1976, 

• 'pp, 69-74. ■ ■ ^ • \' ' ; ^ ; 

Tavris summarizes Zajonc^? arguments Xse^- below): Today's low test scores 
are^ owing tp (preceded by) ohil'dreti born close' together in lar^e families. 
TKe "IQ^ Slump" will* be over around. 1980 because 'the score declln^es direct- 
ly reflect^the increased famify 'size of the postwaf years and "^f he students' 



lafeer bir^:h orders. We ^are already beginntng to se^ an upswing in afchiev^ 
ment in lower grades. . ' * ' < , ^ • 

" ThQjtidike, R. L*. , /'llr. 'fiin^t's Xest 70 Years Larter." Educational Re- 
searcher , Ilay';i975, 4 (5)., pp. 3-7. ^ ' . 

•Trafi^^^thc history of the* test since its development, about 1905, in 
France, through it^s Ainericaii revisions in 1916 and 1960, and .renormings 
in' 1937 and 1972» giving a qualified' defense , of the t^'st's unitary, over- 

<^air appradsal of level of mental functioning. In the 1972 renorming, the 
shiftjs .in d-j-stribution of iQs were "dramatic,^, ^specia^lly the increase 
of scoped ^or preschoolers; moderate ga^n^ wei:e also noted for adolescents. 
The higly average 'values w^re- impressive because^ the s^p^le in 1972 in-, 
eluded, w^r the fifst 'time, ethnic minorities. Thi^'cise is interpreted 

" as evidence o¥-the increase in verbal an^ visi^al' stimulatioji X)f young 
j)ersons, especially those, of preschool a^e*^ I,t is noted .that ^tbe largest'^ 
improvement h^s take^ place in ^preschool^irs '' performance on nonverbal, 
p^j-ctorial, perceptual, and memory x4:ems, rajdi^er' Jth^n ^^n those that involve 
a good -deal^^o'f' aemahtic content. Thorndike .su^g^s^^s fenat our conception 
and use of^lnet's test be modif^^ld so as\t6f^acao,td x^ij^h current condi- 

' tions ji,n the modern egalitarrian,-; 4)i|:tirali^ti6- wqt')C^ . r * \ ' y y 
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Wilk^, $*,S^,' Scaling and Equating College Board Tests, Pi;inceton, N.J.:' 

" Educational Testing' Se'rvice^ 1961. . 

i 'J 

Zajoacf^R." B., "Family Co^if iguration and Intelligence." Scieace, 1*6 April 
1976i pp. 227-236. " ■ ^ - 

Varl^^tlons^ in aggregajf^ intelligence scores are closely associate^ with 
var'iations In patterns? of f amily'ponf iguration, and >these aggregate 
family factors are dee^y implicated in the declining SAT scopes as a 
spjecial. case -of a general' phenomenon thaf manifests itself al^o in a 
vaijtetyl of-ilatit>nal, ethnic, , regional, racial, arid sex difference's in 
intellectual test performance. ' } ' . 

Several findings are pertinent: Q) Intellectual performance increases 
with decreasing family size. (2) Children born early, in th^ ,sibship per- 
form better on intelligence tests th^n later children when' intervals 
between successive Uirths are relatively short. (3) Long intersibling 
•spacing Appears to cancel the negative effects of .birth 'order and in 
extreme cases to reverse, them. (4> I'n^ general, long intervals enhance 
intellectual growth. (5) The adverse ef f ects *of short intervals are 
reflected in the typically low IQs of' children of mOltiple births. 
(6 V In the^ special case of only children, ^the benefits' of a small 
family are apparently counteracted by the* lack of opportunities to serve 
as ^teachers to younger children. (7) Last children suffer that handicap 
too. (8) Absence of a parent is^ associated with lower intellectual 
performahce by the children. (9) Temparal changes in family patterns 
such as birthrates, Average *ordj^rs of births, intervals between children, 
and family size are reflected in temporal changes in aggregate -measures 
of intellectual performance. (10) Differences in family patterns between* 
dif,^erenjt countries, between different regions of the same .country, and 
between ethnic Sr racial groups are also associated with -differences 
in aggregate intellectual performance. (11) Males and females differ in 
average birth order, and this difference is reflected in aggregate 
intellectual -performance scores. ' \ ' ^ 

The larg^ decline in*SAT scores is surely influenced by the influences 
lis ted . above . The d'^cline in SAT iftcores (over 1/3 S. D. Irv 12 years") 
cannot be a functiori\>f changes in family configuration alone because 
Is considerably larger than would be expected on the basis of a siiijple . 
extrapolation from four national samples (The Netherlands, 1965; United 
States 1965 NMSQT scores; France, 1973 -scores; Scotland, 1947 Stanford- » 
Binet scores). It is not claimed that the confluence model genei;ates a 
unique interpretation of all these facts. For each of them one could 
probaj)ly supply another reasonable explanation. The intellectual deficit 
of twinSf could, have a biological basis, for example, and the higher in- 
telligenice of twins who lost the ir-»co- twins may*involve unknown genetic 
factors* The drop in SAT scoresimay.be due to a general decline in in- 
tellectual, interests. ♦ J . Futurje research will shed light on these que's- r 
tions. At the moment, however, the confluence model has the advantage* of 
par.^imony. And because it makes rather specific: predictions, it can\be 
readily verified... . (from the author's summary) 



